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IRZEE fletting with: great , Tforttiment onthe jnft'co com- 
plains of the Linh: and Tepants: of. this Na- 
tion,' who, attribute one. of ' the greotesF hence of 


a+ £ © 


to think of ſome. fond to this d; Gaſes which - 
'tis not in my power-10' cute", yer” 46' propoſe 't 
rieans' 10" ſuch as can; 'T am not forbid. Bit find 
ing my deſign ped. by Jeverad- Pamphlets under 
| theiname of W.C.' and "thiefly by' one he calls En- 
' glands Intereſt. T hav hae indeavour'd to-win- 
now his handful of Corn from the'abundance of chaff, 
| . and reducing his whale diſcourſe. to a fewpropoſutons, 
|. with ſome objections and. anſwers ; -[ do ues 
FE gr4e him theſe which Till. 124 (oh 
«ef 111: 357 BIA 
JINCE the time of EK. . ( the founder.” of 'the 
Woollen-manufacture ) the trade of Wodl-hath _ 
bin one of the cheifeft riches of this Nation : 'it em- 
ploies many perſons, brin g5 many prone returns, 
, | encreaſes the Shipping, 8&c. 
2, On the contrary, the diminutionof this mariufiQure4 is 
diſadvantagious to many families.and to the Nation; by 
not making the greateſt advantage of the fuperfluity of a Na- 
tive commodity, &c, and tho this be granted , 
Yet I cannot acknowledge that a Manufacture maketh 
fewer poor., but rather the contrary. For tho rt ſets the 


poor on work where it finds them , yet-irdraws' ſtill more 
to the place: and their Maſters allow wages ſo mean; that 


2 work; 


they are only preſerved from ſtarving whilſt 'they "cal; ++ 
'A 4 
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fs Sickneb, or; death comes: them felves; | 
their Wives, or their Childremare moſt ;commonly-lefe: 


% 5 


© upon the'Pariſh, WhiCh'is the reaſon why thoſe Towns ( as | 


.. have fewer poor thent fore. Vs 

"3: The profit arifing by the Tranſportation ofa Manu- ; 
faQtuce-is:- much greater ( ſuppoſing equal vent) then that of * 
unwrought materials. Art.increaftng the:value. ſo: much as ' 
the thing: wrought. is more uſeful, and. the working labori- | 
ous. $34 4.3 333 &y a4 bÞ% Sik) Þ2 64 J z 3 , ASTYE{SL j 
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r then they had before. ' 


. 


+ in the TFea/d of Ken )\wheneethe'Clothing is departed , 


% 


oy 


4+. 'The'tranſportation"of Wool is a benefit to others ( as . 
all things vented to forreiners are, who eMe would not buy : 
thetn J it encreaſeth their , manufactures, giving other. Na- 
tions'the advantages we with to our ſelves; and particular- | 
ly it . much profits the Frerch;, helping. theux. to work out | 
| 8 X a . . 


eir own courſe Wool,;. &c. .- 1 


-5. Te were therefore to- be wiſhedand all endeayours ought | 
tobe uſed; that our ſuperfluous wool (wHich we ſpend not our ; 
ſelves) might be vented in ManufaQure,and not in the Crude , 
material. Tho I cannot be informed , this was ever yet done in 
England, yet Iwiſh honeſt induſtrious workmen would bring 
it to pals. 703 of3 ) $3 30 [Y3. 03 44 _ 
FI. But all thefe being granted, the queſtion ſtill remains 
whether , fince the manufa&ure of our ſaperfluous wool! 
cannot be vended abroad, 'it were-'not better to permit the , 
Wool unwrought to be tranſported, with ſuch limitations; 
as may, be teaſt detrimental to the Kingdom ? | 
1; And this we affrm. Shea | + | 
.. 7... Becauſe, otherwiſe a profirible commodity will be ut. 
terly waſted ; and ſo not the manufa@tarer only , but the Far- | 
mer'and Land-lord alſo, will be fo very much damnified ; | 
that:the-one' cannot pay hisrent, nor the other ſuſtain the | 
' Taxes. And is notthis the. cheifeſt,: if not the ſole, reaſon of ; 
ſinking our Rents; throwingup Farmes, and the miſcry ofthe} 
whole Country #; +. .. | 
: 2467 rn.” | Now! 
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Cow thatit ihe greiteſt concein-and Inceſt of che Wigion, uM 
fel topreſervethe Nobility, . Gentry and thoſe to whom the  -* 
is | Land of this Cotittry' belongs, at” leaſt much greater 
! then a few Artificers employed in working the ſuperflui- 
! ryofour Wool, or the Merchants who gain by the expor- 
A ' ration of our manufacture , is manifeſt,” x, Becauſe they 
'f] are Maſters and proprietaries of the foundation of all the 
s |: wealthin this Nation , all profit arifing out of the Ground, 
- | whichis theirs. 2. Becauſe they bear all the Taxes and 
' * publick burthens: which in truth- are only born by thoſe 
5s. who buy and ſellnot, all ſellers railing the price of their 
y ' commodities, or abating of their goodnes, according to 
-  theirtaxes. 3. Becauſe they maintain great families, which 
.. Conduce much to the conſumption of our Manufa&tures ; 
t many People relying upon them: and perhaps' as many as 
 - upon Cloth-working: 4, Becauſe they muſt of neceſſity 
t bearall Magiſtracies and public employments(how burthen 
r. fomeloever) andare the only hindrances of the confuſion 
e _ -. which would follow upon equality.” : Whereas ordinary 
a. - working perſons may , if one employment fail, preſently 
> undertake another:withourt any great inconvenience or de- 
| *- triment. Now then ſuppoſe wool fall to 34 per pound ( as 
.- itmuſtin a ſhort time, if not prevented ) the price of all 
1: Landin England muſt likewiſe fall; there b-ing not one 
e. Acre which produceth not Wool (ploughed- lands atleaſt 
from Harveſt toSeed-time and longer when. they ly fallow:) 


1 conſequently the. Taxes ( which now are general ly- on 

' - Land, andever proportioned to the Rent, | the anvient 
_] - manner of taxing by tenths and x5* being of late out of uſe, 
-: much to the advantage of the Uſurer, but to the preju- 
.; dice of the Country Gentleman) will be alfo leſſened 
a - when they come into the Kings.Coffers : yet the'conſtanr 


f/ charges of the Kingdom da nor leſſen; Therefore * our 
Taxes muſtbeſtill oftner renewed,&the Lind-lordscharge 
yet more increaſed, but' his means of diſcharging dim 
1n:{þ24 3 


/ niſhed ,' and hemuſft pay the more, the more he is diſabled. 
.../ A hard-caſe, yet inevitable, . unleſs the A7yg and Parli- 
.- ament/pleaſe to apply a ſpeedy remedy. 'Thus muſt'our 
.: Nobility and Gentry be forced toliye at a meaner rate(who 

_ live alas too meanly in their Countries already ) break up 
.- Houſe-keeping, maintain fewer Servants, leſs Hoſpitality, 
- &C. | Which has already fome what, and will in time, as 

eminently, lefſen the Kingdomas tran{portation of W ool, 

or perhaps any one thing can do. | 

.'2. By hindring exportation'of Wool, pray y' conſider the 
great loſs this poor Nation ſuſtains. 1 ſhall inſtance in Rom- 

ney and its neighbouring levels, which contain about 44900 

Acres; each acre, one with another, in Romney-Mar /h 
feeds three Sheep ( beſides other Stock ) at the leaſt , ſup- 
poſe then we rate the whole Level thus; there will be foynd 

132000 Sheep; whereof 300 fleeces will at the leaft make 4. 

Packs of good Wool ( 240. pound to the Pack; ) fo then 
there are yearly ſhorne 1960, Packs, each of which were , 
formerly , conſtantly ſold for 12 pound. In the year, 1647. 
( when exportationof Wool was firſk prohibited ) it was ſold 
for 15. poynd; the year after ( by reaſon: of the great Rot ad- 
ded to the mighty deſtruction of Sheep in the Wars) it was 
ſold for 16, pound per Pack. but the mortality of Sheep be- 
ing recovered, yet the: prohibition continuing, Wool has al- 
moſt every year fince abated of its price , and now there are 
divers-perſons, who have 4. andſome 5. Years Wool upon 
their hands, not being able to get above 4* or 5« per pound that 
is., 4 or5. pound a Pack for it : and I hear it hasbeen fold 
this very Year in ſome places but for 3, pound r0* per Pack. 
Thus by the moſt modeſt computation, and ſuch as no Man 
can gain-ſay, there js loſt upon every.Pack of Wool 7 pound, 
which, ſuppoſing all - the Wool of that Level ſold, it. isevi- 
dent - 12320. pound'is quite loſt every yearin that little place 
only: which is very near 68 per Acre throo the whole Level, 
loſt in-the Rent. By which pray y' judge how many Milli- 

ons 
Won 


+ : +2 "i 


ons are yearly loſt throo all Zn3g/andby this waut of a limited 
exportation. Who then can ſhew ſo much cruelty as to blame 
poor People, who to. prevent ſome of this damage do ad. 
ventare to. help themſelves by exportation? tho they had 
much rather be content with a moderate price in their own 
Country. ſer tt EE] ' 
- . Andtrulytisno wonder that 7 C, complains of the diffi- 
culry and impoſlibility of hindring Exportation, yet glories 
of his diligence in ruining ſo many poor and induſtrious Per- 
ſons for doing what he confefleth impoſſible to hinder. Bur 
our Superiours may. conclude, ſince tis either impoſſible, or 
extream difficult, to hinder Exportation, and that there may 
atiſe troubles (as ſomehave been killed ) for indeavouring it, 
it ismuch better and more natural to permit” Exportation 
under the moſt advantageous terms their wiſdom. ſhall think 
fir. For in truth is ir not very abſurd to imagine, that be. 
{ cauſe we cannot make ſ6 much of our Woolas poſlibly may 

be made, that therefore we muſt make nothing of it * like 
{ ſome perverſe and obftinate Land-lords, who.chufe rather to 
7 looſe all their Rent then abate the leaft part of it. 
| '3. A limited Exportation will beinore for the adyantage of 

| our own Woollen-trade, . and leſsfor that beyond Sea, then 
the hindring of it has been. For if ſtrangers' might come 
hither to buy the Wool, tho they bought greater quanti- 
ties, yet ſhould they pay dearer for it then they do at pre- 
ſene: and thedearer their Commoditiesares the dearer muft 
they ſell their manufa@ture, conſequently the more eaſily 
we may beat them out of their Trade. -For when a poor Man 
C none, elſe now will venture to tranſport'it) 'comes with a 
fraight of Wool into Fraxce or elſe where, they-make him rake 
their own price for it; his neceſſities and his danger forbid 
him carying home his Marchandizeas well as ſtaying there to 
contend. for a better price: but being flenderly 'paid' for 
his charges, and lictle or notiting for his pains and hazard, 
returning thinks he comes off yery well whitit wndifeovered, 
| | yet 
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| { Yet to-have the:names of Merchants ,' and to gain perhaps 
{omtimes more then r24 aday to live with moreeaſe tho with 
Sreater hazzard , poſlibly ſome may ſtill be invited to con- 
tinue this traffick notwithſtanding any the ſevereſt prohibit 
on) After this manner ftrangersnow, and will hereatter, have 
our Wooll almoſt as cheapas our-ſelves can buy it, But werefſ 
the'T rade laid open, Engh/ſþmez might ftill bay their wooll ar 
reaſonable prices, but ; ſtrangers muſt pay the dearer for it :| 
as, the cuſtome , Officers fees , fraight ; faftorage, and other 
charges amount unto : which will perhaps be equal tothe firſt 
penny paid for the. Wooll it ſelf. Thus ſtrangers ſhalE-pay 
twice-as-much'tor our Wooll as the Englif\clothier., who 
therefore may underſel them , and make more advantage in} 
the price of his; Cloth by the exportation of Wooll ,: then e- 
ver he did by the prohibition fir < & 9133 

4. My next reaſon againſt the hindring Exportation of 
Wool is, becauſe by our forefathers it never was prohibited , 
.unleſs-upon ſome great occafion,. and for ſome ſmall time , 
. till Apno-1647.: and then alſo. upon pretence, that there was; 
not Wool enqugh:.to furniſh our own neceſlities, Which ( iff 
rue )- might be; becauſe of the great deftruQtion -of' Sheep: by! 
the Wars.| Yet there ſeems to be an other ground forthat a&t 
.'Fhe goverament of that time , having been aſlifted inthe civif 
Wars by great numbers of the Wooll-workmen, (who liked 
much better to Rob, and-plunder for halfe-a-crown a day } 
then toile ata melancholy work for fixpencea:day:} toin 

courageaud reward them, I ſay, & to weaken the Gentry they 
made; this prohibition. - But to make this reaſon good, let 
runover thewhole Hiſtory , oras much as we'can finde , ei-} 
ther in our As of Parliament or. creditable Hiſtorians con4 
cerning this Wooll buſineſs, with all convenient brevity. 

S$. 1. Tho thece were ſeveral ordinances concerning Wooll 
.in other Kings Reigns , F ba the-Prince did not ons be- 
gin-to; ſer;himſelf to make the beſt advantage 'of Wool; til 
the ninth of Zdward the third,at which time all Woolkworkeri 


WECTre 


—- 


| were invited-to come and ſettle in England, to have'places 


g after thatevery Merchand, Stranger,' or other, might free- 
$::2] B 4 


aflign'd them, many privileges and liberties granted) and wa- 
ges from the King, tillthey could/gaia a livelyhood by their 
art &c;: whereupon many Flemings and others, chiefly Subjects 
to the Duke of Burgundy, repaired hither , and ſet-up the mas 
nifictureof Woolin Engtand: oo EO Eb 4 

© $.:2. 11% E.'3, c. 4; Itrwas made felony to carry Wool out 
of the Realm, tillorherwiſe ordain'd. This prohibition ( Caith 
peed) was. made tq ſhew' the Flemingsthe neceflity they had 


. of leaguing with England, as ſoon after they: did; and the pro= 


hibitiori was takenDtf. or,” 'as  Waljingham: ſaies, to © humble 
the Flemings  qui' plas. faccos quam Anglos 'Generabantur. The 


8 fame year it -was'enacted ( no doubt tor: the! better vending 


their. Wool, the Exportation whereof being prohibited;made 


"| it of ſmall value at home ) that none ſhould wear other then - 
| Engliſh Cloth;Except the King, Queen,and their Children. But 


perſons of ſuch degrees might ute forein furs, and face part 
of their:garments withSik.' Alſo that no beyond Sea Cloths 
ſhould be brought into England; and: that forein Cloth-work. 


y ers ſhould have ſeveral priviledges. Whereupon (ſaies Speed ) 
5y many preſently came over. 34 G7 | 


S. 2. 14 E. 3, Was granted to rhe King the 9 Lamb, giv 
Fleece, and 9* Sheaf for two Years: alſo 40* upon'every 


| ſack of Wooll and-4os upon every':300- Woolfels tranſpor- 
j ted: ( ſame fay-alfo\thatnot-longbefore this, - was grauted 
to the: Xzng half the Wooll-of the Communality rand nine 


marks' upon-every ſack of Wool ofthe. Clergy.:) By- theſe 
great:ſubfidies:it is probable, the King had igrear quantity of 


1 Wooll upon his hands : and about this time the A7zng ſent the 


Biſhop of Lincoln into Flanders with 19000 ſacks of Wooll, 


| which he ſold for 20 pound ſterling a'Sack.' ( An/ghton,) And 


in his fifteenth year ordained, that-no Merchant or other 


] ſhouldcarry any Woolls out- of the Realm till after M:chacl- 


4s (by which time tis probable he had fold his own; ) but 
ly 


Jy buy and export his Wooll,paying thedue-cuſtomes;, and that * 
thoſe, who had Woolls, ſhould be compelled to ell them | 
accexding tothe price aud ſore, in the Country ; to accom- * 
oo granted to the Aznug , which afterwards was 

anuyLico. : A3 be #4 J4W1k 04 t5 :4 : 

$. 4.23. E. 3, The K7ng ſtoptthe Woolls in the land till the 
Merchants had fined with him for. the ſame. (Hulinſh. )-26, E. 
3. the ſtaple was brought to Loxdes,, tothe loſs of the Mer- 
chands but advantage of the Ajag who gotby ir 1200 pound 
thatyear, Agighton. .. ont 

S. 5. 27. E, 3. Thisyear a great advantage befel the Nation 
far ( becauſe the young: Earle of Handers tnaried not with the 


- Kzng's Daughter, ashe had promiſed; bur with the Daughter 


of France: or becauſe the Flemings obſerved nat the agree- 
ments, which the Ang made in the life-time of Jagues de Arie- 
ville who procured of the Azng that the Marts might be kept 
in ſeveral Towns in Flanders) the King removed the: Staples 
and Marts of wooll from the Earls Towns, eftabliſhing them 
in ſeveral Tawns of England: Newraſtlt s : Canterbury, &Cc, 
Some of which, not being Port-Towns, he afterwards chang- 
ed for ſuch: and withall regulated the whole trade with cer. 
rain ordinances; for which I refer youto the Statutes, 

F. 6.27. F. 3. 508 were given the Ang by AQ of Parliament 
on every ſack of wooll tranſported... By:.which grant it. was 
thought the Kzag receaved 1000 marks per dem, Holin. 

S. 7.37. £.3. The Staple was! removed:to.Calice ; putting 
the Town-into the hands of certain Merchants, ( that the 
Trade mighr be the more fecure forthem. -) And not long af- 
ter it was again- returned to Towns in- England; but molt of 
them Port-Towns,for it was very uſual to remave the Staples, 
Helin. 38. Ed. 3. was granted to the King 265-84 of every 
fack of waoll tranſported fot 3, years. jt £15 

F. 8. What was ordained by our ſucceeding Princes was | 
either in conformation or regulation of what was already eſtas | 
bliſhed : accarding to the advantages. af the A;ug and People z 
Bur 


7 But that is very remarkable which is recorded. by Hen, de 
* Knighton 14. R. 2. being a caſe ſomewhat like ours at thispre- 
* ſent. He, deſcribing a great dearth and calamity of the poor 
' inthis Nation, tho there was Corn enough laid up in private 


hands to ſerve the whole Nation five years; neither was the 
Corn then at any extraordinary price: at laft gives the rea- 
ſon of it to be want of money , and this he aſcribes to the not 
vending our wooll, whereof he ſaies ſome men had 3,others 
4 years, wooll upon their hands : 'tho now there be many 


| whohave 5 years-wooll unfold, And this came to paſs, faith 


he, becauſe the Engliſh Merchants were forbid tranſporting 
wooll: wherefore the year following liberty was granted them 
to tranſport wooll whither they pleaſed. In thoſe daies, faith 
he, wooll was ſocheap that a ſtone of the beſt choſen wooH 
was ſold for F8and in Lerfter for 25 or 204 pence. Now three 
ſhillings in thoſe daies was as much as gat preſent ; and there- 
fore dearer by 35a ftone then itis ſold for at preſenr, 6s being 
a good priceat this time, | | .* 

CS. 9. 8. H.s. Anadt was made to regulate the Merchand. 
ſtrangers, who exported our wooll, and An. 27, H. 6s. It was 
decreed , that till our Cloths were accepted in Brabant , no 


| marchandice growing or wrought there ſhould be brought in- 


to Englandupon pain of forfeiture. | 

FS. 70,3. E. 4. Anadt was made concerning exportation of 
wooll, and then it was likewiſe ordered; that no cloth 
wrought beyond Sea ſhould be broughr into Zng/and : none 
ſhould buy woolls ( exc#þt he wrought it himſelf) till at- 
ter Bartholmewtide : and 22.41. $.not till after the Aicenſion 
of our Lady : nor a ſtranger before the Purification, no 
woollen yarne or cloth ſhould be exported unfull'd ; and 3. H, 
8. noneundrefled. And az. 10of Queen Mary, as allo in the 
firft of Queen Z/izabeth their Parliaments gave them 33+ 44 on 


; every ſack of wooll, and every 240 wooltells tranſported by 
' a Native: & 3 pound. 65.84 on the ſame tranſported by ftran- 
' gers 5 andthis to continue during their lives. | 

5: B 2 $. Its 


ef 


> $.11..3, 1. Fac. A ſubſidy 'upon/woot! tranſported was | 
granted the-King for hislife-time :a denizen was to pay' 33» 
44 a ſtranger 3 pound 65:84 for-every: (ack. © Andthere -has : 
not been a'Prince from £4. 3.to Ch. x. whohave not gained | 
confiderable revenues by the exporting wooll. - Fi; 
ITI. Outof which colleQions yoa may obſerve : 

I. That this wooll-trade beyond Sea was alwaies accounted 
a very great advantage both to.the Ang and Subjets, Which 
was the reaſon, why it wasſo carefully managed, and more 
laws about it then any one SubjeCt whatſoever. Nay ſcarce has 
there been any Parliament, fince the beginning of E. 3. where- 
in ſomwhat hath not been eſtabliſhed concerning it, - 

2. That no abſolute prohibition of exporting it was ever e- 
nated till the Reign of Char. 1. nor then, till : 54 7. at which 
time neither could he be ſaid to Reign. Temporary ones in. 
deed there have been; but thoſe of ill conſequence to the 
Nations | fee | 

. That ſumptuary laws concerning wearing, vending 
our Cloth, and the like, were alwaies.ena@ed paripaſſu with 
thoſe concerning wooll-working. For it is very: advantagious 
to the Kingdom, that much of ir ſhould be ſpent here. Where- 
by many workmen would be maintained , and leſs forein un- 
neceſlary trifles imported , which now take away much of our 
money. "WE, 

4. Thatit was thought ſufficient advantage to the. Nation 
that they might buy wooll when and where they predte! ; bur 
whatſoever wooll, was fold, f@by Strangers elſpecial- 
ly : ) was not fold till after a certain time fixed. That it was not 
to be bought by Brokers; that what was bought by forein- 
ers to be exported paid greater duties then what wag bought 
by the Natitves. which cautions alone, if well regulated , 
would render the exportation at this day very advantageous ; 
certainly much more then to let it putrify and moth-ear in 
our {tore-houſes. , i , 

5. My next reaſon for the permiſſion of Exportation is, be: 

cauſe | 


cauſe it will better his Majeſties cuſtomes: for it being impoſz 
ſible abſolutely to hinder the exportation, (Men naturally in- 
cliping to run any hazard rather then apparent beggary, by 
ſuffering their goods to. periſh in their hands) the cuſtoms 
muſt of neceſlity be leflened, What periſhes unwrought, and 
what is exported by ſtealth , pay no cuſtome. Butbeſides this, 
it wasthe frequent uſe of our Fathers to help the Prince and 
eaſe the Subject by 1mpoſing taxes upon the wooll Exported, 
Somtimes 505 a pack 5 ſometimes more , as occaſion required, 
which was the ordinary way being alſo amoſt eaſy one, of 
gratifying the Prince. If it be anſwered the cuſtomes would 
advance much more if the wooll were exported in manufa. 
cure; we confeſs, and ſeriouſly defire, that our wooll were 
manufactured, and ſo exported and fold, Tho this was ne. 
ver yet done in England , nor do I think can be. But our que. 
ſtion here is concerning our ſuperfluous wooll : which remains 
after we have here made, or vended what wecan; after the 
Cloth-market is furniſhed; or our workmens hands all em- 
ploied. 

- 6, The reaſon of the decay of Clothing is not exportation 
of wooll as W. C., ſuppoſes, but the contrary. For the decay 
( if any be) is fince this prohibition : ſo that by hindring this 
we apply a. wrong remedy to the diſeaſe. But it proceeds from 
diverſe other cauſes as firſt, becauſe other Nations have of 
late improved their manufaCtures, as we did in Edward the 
thirds time: the Dutch ever ſince 7616. the French now lately, 
both of them working very acurately , if not more, then our 
ſelves, as well as more honeſtly, by the confeſſion of thoſe 
of Our own Nation. Secondly, Cloth isnot ſo much worne 
in theſe partsof the World as formerly. It not being now 
ſo convenient a wear, as when our cons were conltant, 
Our Clothes then were made ſtrong to endure many. years., 
and a great part of the great-mens inventories then were their 
ward-robes left as Legacies to their beſt Friends,and Children, 


who did not deſpiſe to wear the Clothes of. their Anceſtors, 
Where-. 
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Wuereas now the Mode hardly enduring two months, ſlight 
ttuffesare ſufficient. Befides, when the cuſtome was for men 
to wear gowns, cloaks, andother looſe garments, ſubſtanti- * 
al Cloath was more proper then now itis, for little breeches + 
and acloſe coat. 'To ſecond which humor of the times Silks | 
and Stuffs are imported in greater abundance , ſold ar eaſier 
rates, then formerly ; and manutaQtures of chem ſet up in our 
own Nation;by which che beautifulleit and lighteſt garments 

are become allmoſt thecheapeſt alſo. Which I fear will ren- 

der it difficult to reconcile the Mode to Cloath, tho much - 
to be deſired. Thirdly, we have more Sheep in England 
then formerly, becauſe of the drayning the - ths and other 
grounds; and thelaying down of Tillage , for the cheapneſs 

of Corn till theſe two late years. Fourthly ,, 7ri/þ Cattle be- 

ing prohibited, they breed more Sheep, and bring in more 
wooll into England, beſides what they ſend beyond Sea: 
which will infallibly bring our lands in England as low as thoſe 

in Trelard, i. e. toas lowa rent, and to as few years value in | 
the purchas, nay lower: if they be ſuffered , Firſt to glut Fp. | 
gland with their wooll, and then to furniſh the' markets be- | 
yond- ſea, yet we prohibited the ſame priviledge:which is our + 
preſent condition. And undoubtedly the — Iriſh | 
Cattle has been of vaſt inconvenience, not only to the beſt of : 
England, the feeding-lands; but to it all in general. By leſf- : 
ſening the value of our Wooll : in which even the breeding- + 
lands receive more lofs by the low price of their wooll, then + 
they reap advantage by this A& in the price of their Cattle. 4 
this Act alſo is injurious to theNation by ſending our own and |; 
forein Merchant Ships to Victual in /rel/and; by the want of i 
returns from thence ; by loſs of our Trade for Hopps, Hides, 4 
Butter, Cheeſe,&c. which trades now aretaken up by the 1ri/b 5 
tothe ruine of many Counties of England ; by diſcouraging 
Navigation for it is ſaid 100 of ourShips were continually | 
employed in this Traffick of lean Cattle. And laftly by dif- {| 
couraging our Clothicrs and other manufacturers ; who _ b: 
they ? 


they muſt live out of their labours,the dearer they pay for their 
! diet the more they muſt have for their work, This /r;/þ Act 
' therefore making our Beef dear, yet the Datch having it 
from Jrelanddelivered in Holland for about a penny a pound, 
| they may afford their Cloth cheaper then poſſibly we can :. 
| which will ſpeedily enable them to get fron us allo our forein 
' Clothing-trade, and be an irreparable damage to this King 

dom : 1t the Parliament in their wiſdome do not prevent it. 

Thus this AR, which in its preface defigns the advancing our 
' rents & enriching England, has leſſened and impoveriſhed oth; 
' has compelled Ireland to ſeek a way to live without us; has 
made italmoſt independent of Eng/and; has infine almoſt ruin- 
S ed both Nations: but to our purpoſe. Fifthly , Tomit the 
= many deceits in Cloth-making , which IF. C. confeſſeth to 
© 'have been of late ſo very much praQiſed, that our Clorhes 
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* looſe greatly of their ancient reputation beyond-ſea to the 
©. | infinite prejudice of our Trade: andI have bin informed that 
n {this was thefirſt occaſion , which put the Zrench upon makin g 
z- iClothes and Stuffs of their own. But for the various abuſes of 
>- 3this kind I refer you to a little Book called the Golden Fliece 
Ir #by F.S. andIam informed that'the Dutch , taking occaſion 
h from our diſhoneſt work-manſhip , haye vended their own 
f {worſt Cloth for right EnglſoCloth; and thereby have got: 
= [from us much of our trade,and great reputation to themſelves. 
- \Sixthly, the Sword, Plague, forein Colonies , and repe- 
n 'opling 7reland have of late years much diminiſhed our ſtock of: 
2. "People: therefore the conſumption of the commodities is leſs. 
d (for if we do not vend our wooll-manufaRures,the reaſon muſt 
f Se ; either becauſe we make more of them ,. or becauſe there 
, is lefs of them uſed then formerly. If we make more (as ſome 
Db with good reaſon think we do) the trade increaſeth gy and tho 
$ lirbeing in many hands, particular perſons grow not ſo rich d 
y Wet the Clothing in general flouriſheth, and the greater num- 
{= Þers are ſet on work. But the contrary to this 7; C. ſeems to. 
e kffirm, He muſt therefore grant we want vent forour Cloth 
y } when 
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when made. But will the prohibiting exportation cauſe more 
vent? if the Dutch can work cheaper , better, and more ho- 
neſtly then we, will they-not underſel us, and teal away our 
trade ?. If the French can make ſtuffs of their own ( as both 
:they and the Duzch do:)' without our wooll, andp rohibite 
our Cloth to be fold amongſt them, ſhall we force them to 
buy of us? If the /alians ani French make and ſell multi- 
tudes of fine and gaudy filks at a cheap rate, can we perſwade 
people not to prefer them ? But if we want either hands to 
work the vaſt ftocks of our own wooll, and that which day-} 
ly overwhelms us from 7re/and, or ventto diſpoſe of it, what | 
muſt becomeof the ſuperfluity of our woo'l ? Muſt the Far- | 
mer and Grafier bear all theloſs * No, the Land-lord muſt 
abate of his rent, or the farm thrown into his hands ; the Te- 
nant being poor, half ruined by his loſſes, his Land-lord 
takes the farm, and at levgth having to his Tenants misfor- 
tunes, added thoſe inconveniencies of entruſting ſervants , 
&c, He muſt ſplit on the ſame rock; his wooll lies on his 
hands till he comes into debty and in fine the farm muſt be 
ſold , fince the wooll bears no price. ' But the yearly value is 
ſo much fallen , .and there is fo much land to be ſold/on the 
ſame ſcore , that he deſpairs ofa chapman, &c. And this is 
our preſent condition. . | 
7. This beating down the price of wooll is prejudicial even ft 
to the Manufacturers themſelves; becauſe if wooll be cheap, 
the produdt of it muſt be ſo too, Cloth muſt bear a proporti-ſ 
on to the value of wooll: or if it doth not, the diſadvantage 
is on the Clothiers ſide. His commodity being evercryed 
down beyond meaſure when wooll is cheaper. Beſides the leſs 
money a trades-man turns for the ſame commodity , the leſs 
mult be his gains. 'The Clothier then making the ſamequan- 
tity of Cloth as formerly, and as good , ſelling it for leſs , ſo 
has none to revenge himſelf on, bur the Grazier,' and theſſhg 
poor workman, who muſt then work harderor abate of his: 
already too poor wages. Who then gains by this — 
wi they 


they-only: who are ſo eager againſt the Exportationof Wooll + 
eh oadom, whe bail chemalidees Merrkinncs of the Aipls: 
i | butareintcuth only brokers: ( thoſe Caterpillers of trade, and 
hÞ| {worn Enemies to poor Men z who make their cheif gaia of 0« 
te | ther menus neceflities,) theſe are ſure'to get both by buyer and 
o | {eller , whoſoever looſes, To the Clothier they complain that 
i-|| there 'is no vent for Cloth, :that wooll is ſo cheap they may | 
{ef have Cloth for nothing , till they have bought it at their own 

0 | rates: but when they come to ſell it to the Draper or Mer- 

! chant , they then change their note. Wooll 1odear that poor 

at * Clothiers can hardly go to the price of it &c, Theſe and a thous 

r- | ſand other artifices they uſe to ſcrape from both ſides, 

|? --IV. Toſome oftheſe reaſons FF. C. pretends to anſwer, 

e-* tho in ſuch amanner as 'tis hard to conceive what the Man 

-d | would ſay. To what has been ſaid concerning the Farmerand 

r- | Graziers not being able to pay their rent, &c. From which 

> , {ſo many ill conſequences follow z I think he anſwers: that 

is [the principal comodity, out of which they raiſe their rent, is 

zefnot wooll but the Carcas and corn; and that the moreMen 

is fare ſet on work, the more corn and fleſh is ſpent ; ſo the farmers 

2 Fand graziers mouths are made np that way, To which it is 

eaſily replied, that a Farmer makes not up hisrent out of his 
principal, bur all, his comodities: and itisan ill argument , 

this is not the principal advantage or profit, therefore you 

p, may part from it. Befides Farmers have families alſo , which 

i-Snuſt be maintained , their Widows muſt not be ſtarved, nor 

geftheir Daughters married without ſome portions. Suppoſe 

edſhe ſmaller profits be laid afide for theſe : yet let me tell you 

:{5|thata Grazier , whoſe ftock do's not confiſt more then uſually 

eſ5Þt beaſts , muſt pay at leaſt half, and in ſome Counties all, his 

n-FRent with the price ofhis Wooll; or he will live very uncom- 

$ ,ortably, But in that great rot which happened about 5 years 

heſhgoe;, in moſt part of Exgland ( and the like may happen a-_ 
risÞain, for which' ſome proviſion onght to-bemade iti good 4»? *-uv 


s Fears) I beſeech you , which was the principal comodity: > by Sv. 
0 = What | 
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What was the fleſh worth ? And for Corni; the low price of 
wooll hath made ſo many apply to husbandry , thar utually 
corn do's hardly bear any price wherewith to pay. his rent, 
What he ſaies of the great number of people ſet on work up- 
. on the ſuperfluous Wooll, that would make fleſh and Corn 
dear, is ſurely in mockery of the poor laborious Farmers and 
Graziers, Who preſently imagine ſome great Inundation of 
new men like Locuſts , yet with money in their purſes ,; that 
would preſently buy up and devour all the fruits of the ground: | 
and even their wooll alſo for their backs, as well as victuals} 
for their bellies. Butupon examination they'l find no encreas} 
of Men by this mighty manufaQure; but ſome few hands,now | 
employed in other work, to turn to weaving, ſpinning, &c:| 
They'l find no more bellies nor backs then formerly , and} 
their corn at as low a priceas it was before. Corn I ſay, for} 
the Clothiers wages will not much enrich either Butcher or 
Grazier, | E: 
2. Another objcRion againſt what has been ſaid, is the 
great number maintained by the wooll-matufaQure ; fourf 
fifts of the Nation, ſaith 77 C. which except he take in rhef 
Farmers & Graziers is an extravagant proportion. But this ob4 
jeCion-is wholly impertinent. - Itis not material to the pointy 
in hand how many are maintained by wooll-work, . but hoy 
many more would be maintained by working up the ſuperfluf 
ous wooll, that, I mean, which either periſhes or 1s clandeſtinl 
exported. And theſe are not ſo many as the maintenance 
ought, in any wiſe, to beput in ballance either with the Far 
mers and Graziers, or Gentry and Land-lords of this Nation 
The Cloth for our own uſe we ſtill ſpend , and the Merchant; 
tranſportmore to ſome Countries then formerly : ſo that ou 
lofsis only what was uſually ſentinto France and Folland. I, C 
faies four fifts of the Nation areconcerned 'inthe intereſt thai 
wooll be notexported. London itfelf contains about 5 Mall 
ons; do we think any Child fo fimple-as to believe 4 of theſc 
$ ttzllionsare concernedabout the Exportation of wool! ? ; 


he ſaies he means the whole woollen-trade , that alſo is falſe, 


But what is that to our queſtion about ſuperfluous wooll ? let 


there be ftri& laws; and leverely executed, for theuſeof wool 


in our own Nation : let the /r;fþ A@ for prohibiting impor- 
tation of Cattle be repealed, that we may be no more oppreſ- 


ſed with wooll from thence; and it would be found neither 
the number of workmen, nor of People will be leſſened by ex- 


porting our ſuperfluous-wooll, Nay I makea great queſtion 
jar. the number of workmen be leſſened ſince the ouvttin. 
trade fickned , unleſs by ſome accident. he that conſiders the 


greatnumber of Silk-workers now in the Nation , (a clothing 


not of that ſubſtance and duration as Cloth, therefore requires 


more hands , to ſupply us with new ) and that Cloth-working, 


which was formerly confined to Corporations, is now tre- 
quent in Villages: will either be of my opinion, or ſuſpend 
his aſſent to thecontrary : and then what becomes of this great 
clamor of maintaing ſo many People, and ſo many poor ? 


'Since there are not ſo many looſe by exportation of wooll, 


but they may eaſily betake themſelves to other callings. 

. But concerning maintaining the poor , I have ſaid be- 
fore; that where there is moſt manufacture there is either all 
waies, or for the moſt part, more poor: the reaſonsare plain. 
It is true indeed that the firſt introducing a manufacture em- 
ploies many poor , but they ceaſe not to be fo ; and the conti- 
nuance of it makesmany : and the departing of it to an other 

lacecaries moſt of them with it. Butthedecay of ir being in- 
ſ-nſible, the poor by degrees are otherwiſe provided for, and 
rather mend their fortunes then make them worſe by the loſs 
of their trade. But for the whole Nation , why is1t notbet- 
tcx to ſetup ſucha trade as wil employ allour working people, 
increaſe our Shipping, and enrich our Men, then to endea- 
youra thing impoſſible, ( hindring exportation of 'wooll ? 
forcenature? ty up the Sea and winds ? to ſtrive againſt the 
ſtream and currenr of the times * 1 mean the Herring: fiſhing, 
which will both make amendsfor the ſmall decay of our cloth- 
C 2 working 
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-irigour manufatture 3 by-fairly and juſtly making uſe ofottr 
own liberty andpower'to which nature has by ons firuation ſo 
Jong invited us. Our Cloth-working may again return, -as all 
thingsand all trades have their ebbs and flows, Were not our 
- Archers inancient times the great glory of the Nation ? re- 
- nowned for gaining many ſignal bartles againſt our Enemies? 

what laws have we for importing bow-ſtaves ? and what great 
number of Families were maintained by that $56 578g dc 
a5 now neitherare there Archers,nor bowyers, nor bow-ſtaveyg, 
hardly in the whole Kingdom. Iwiſh we do not too ſoon re- 


pent the diſuſe of thoſe our famous weapons: to prevent which | 
Q. Eliz. used her endeavour both by laws and encouragement *' 


Sbiking; and revenge: our ſelves againſtthe Dutch for Real- 


( and to ſecond her, Sr. Tho. Smith writ an ingenious book in ! 
commendation of Archery) the loſs of which weaponlT rather ' 
lament theu hope to recover, But thoſe workmen doubtleſs : 
provided themſelves other trades as Archery decaied: and this : 
age feels no want ofemploiment from that decay : neither will | 


the next from that of clothing. - Bur cloth may perhaps'come 
again into requeſt, and then the tentered, thin Dute4-cloth, the 


light ſearges of France,and the effeminate Silks of /zaly may, be | 
deſpiſed. Perhaps alfo ( which I ſee his Majeſty moſt prudently | 
endeavours) ſome new trading place may be diſcovered, which | 
may take offour Cloth in greater abundance then 7rance or | 
Holland did. Or if this happen not , yetby applying our ſelves | 
to fiſhing, we ſhall in ſhort time think our pzeſent failure an | 


happy increaſe. Our wooll has ever been accounted the great 
riches of the Kingdom, By Pol. Virgil Englandis Call'd terra de 


lang, and our wool the Golden-fleece , by reaton of the great * 


quantity of Gold and Silver which camein yearly to buy ir. Yet 
inthe Sea at our doores lie greater txeafures then in our wool: 
if we were not ſo flothful as to ſuffer our neighbours to Rob us 
of it , whilſt we ſtand idle {peatorsof our ruine. .. 

4. It is alſo objected that the French and Dutch may in time 


work us out of trading inother parts by un-der{elling us: they | 


under- 
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under ings; tistoug, nothy unge! ling. us; conftancly7; 
\bas by underfallingus chiefly arfirit:and therer: ag beiog 
41 ſgciegies. and. companies their loſſes are ſhaved: {t: 

many, that aſmall one is hardly felt by any. wherefore, if 
they fiad we have a. fettled:trade incany place; they fellgrſt 
to-their ownloſs, and when by this means chey haye beaten 
us Qut., they: raiſe their /price higher then we did. Which 


þ- > oh on ty will not hinder<. there being. noway 
of 


owing up this mine pf theirs, ' butby ſuch a cquntermine 
of our ow.  Ifthe Dutch bave,either. more skill-in, making 
.Clothy or by faring:more hardly, or having proyifion cheap» | 
er from Treland,and taking leſsfraight, canatford their Gloth 
cheaper ; they muſt of neceſlity in time beat'us out of: trade , 
unlels we learn to work or . live as they do, But if all the 'ſu> 
perfluous wodll had a good pricey and-good cuſtome-fet.ups 
on it, would it.not bg a good antidote again(t this underſel- 
ling us ? lam ſure it would againſt their underſelling us by 
what they ,make of our ,waoll, and far better then endeayour- * 
ing to force the ſtream and fighting with linpoſſibility,: -- -/; 
 $.. It has been demanded by ſome; fince our Clothiers can» 
not work out our woolls,. what 1s became.of the wooll which 
lay on the Graziers hands inn. 1666.at which-time, ſay they, 
there was as great quantity. unfold as at preſent. 'Tho this I 
might in part deny: yet I will grant ,; that great quantities did 
then ly upon our hands; becauſe during the War and the 
plague there was/little off jt/wrought;in our own. and/leſs ex- 
ported into forein Countries ; the King. of Frante at that time 
commanded all the Zngl:fh wooll which came into his domini- 
ons ( which was no ſmall quantity ) to be burnt for fear of 
infetion. And therefore the Warand Plague ceaſing, our 
wooll was again in greater meaſure,tranfported to foreiners 
then before. It can not therefore be conchuded that our Clo- 
thiers can manufactureall the Wooll of England, becauſe: at 
this juncture we had more , 'and afterwardsle(s woollupon our 
hands. But we ftill looſe the point which is concerning ſuper- 
fluous 


Aivous wooll only. [if the Clothiers eat work it all; 'lecthem 
do it; ;we ſhalt all rejoiceat iti ifthey eannot, Thope they will 
acknowledge themfelves unreafonableifithey oppoſe whar we 
requeſt; i477 {6 6 24h THOTED 20 O10 IG B GREG , Vathnl 
16; Laſtly they urgethat the French cannot make-any , ex- 
cept very courle Cloth, withoutourwooll. Which T1 deny and 
appeal to them, who know - any thing of the: South parts of 
France, whether they make not good Cloth at'and about' Car- 
cafſone ; Boitrge en Berry and diverſe other: places without 'the 
help of our woolls ? Some 7wyky Merchants /know' alfo, rhat 
their Carcaſon Cloth findes good prices, and many/buyers in the 
Levant: - But grant it-true ; that they canmake bur'litrle be. 
ſides courſe cloth without our wooll, and ſuppoſe it were poſ- 
ſible to keep our wooll from them , "yet if they will be:content 
to weartheir own courſe Cloth ( as' moſt 'certainly they will 
and muſt ) rather then buy ours, what ſhall the not-exporting 
wooll advantage the Clothier or the Merchant ?:T would fain 
ask thoſe who are ſo unwilling to'have wooll exported', whe- 
ther they will give ſecurity to take of all the wooll yearly 
growing in the Nation at a reaſonable rate, ſuppoſe ro. pound 
per Pack: but if they refuſe , let them not think it reaſonable 
che poor Grazier, aid Farmor, or indeed the Land-lord muft 
bear all the loſs and damage. 'Tis too great a burthen on them, 
whoalready bear the cheit andalmoft only burthen of the Na- 
tion.” - * = LEV SEHLL 

V. For remedy ofall the diſorders in thismatter, I ſhall 
propoſe nothing but what 1- conceive the laws ofthe Nation 
and Atts of Parliament enjoin. As, | 

I. That thoſe, who work up our wooll in England may buy 
when and where they pleaſe, and as cheap as they can. 

2. That no broker or foreſtaller ſhall be ſuffered to buy 
wooll, but that it ſhall be bought either by the Clothier him- 
ſelf, or the Exporter; but not by any man to fell it again in 
Eneland-anleſsin ſuch Townsas Halifax, &c, Whererhe poor 
workmen are not able to buy any conſiderable quanrities , as 
formerly it was. | | 3. The 


Wooll till A/-Saints or St. Martins-day: but ther any .may 
buy and export what they pleatge-) ic 

4. That every ſack of Wopll,tha IS CXPOT (eco ſhall pay ſach 
cuitomes tothe K{ng as the Parliament..in their wiſdom ſhall 
- $,. That no Man.under ſuch a degree as ſhall be judged 
meet ſhall wear other then woollen outward garments, 
- 6, Thatall forein woollen and Silk-manufaRures. whatever 
be confiſcate, +. 9 08 20g G2 DS toh of Cie T3600 
. 7. That proviſion be made. for vending our, Cloth beyond 
Sea: and a prohibition made of the Comodities coming from 
ſich Countries as refuſe our Cloth as the Parliament ſhall 
think fir, according to the example of former times. 

8. That the /r; wooll be prevented from coming into 
Exgland, unleſs in order to itsſaleto ſtrangers. | 

9. That the multitude of Ads for Cloth-working be re- 
duced into one plain, clear law remedying the innumerable a- 
buſes in mingling, Carding , Spinning, Weaving, Scour- 
ing, Milling, Rowing, Tentring, Dying, &c, Which 
done, it'twill be eaſy to prevent exporting undreſſed and un- 
dyed Clothes. Of which Sr. Walter Raleigh juſtly complains, 
as prejudicial to the Kingdom. , 

10. That the Aulnager may be countenanced in, and be 
= in mind of, duely exzguring; his office : not ſuffering. his 
eals to be ſold by dozens to Ctothiers and Shearmen to fix to 
their own Clothes at their pleaſure, without being meaſured 

or viſited. | | 
11, That no Engli/b-man be permitted to ſet up for himſelf 
in relation to clothing till he have ſerved 7 years apprentice- 


' ſhipatthetrade. Which will leſſen the out-cry of Clothiers 


for want of work , encourage honeſt and skilful work-wen, 


| and give credit to the employment, which now is diſgraced by 


thoſe whom ignorance, not anill trade, reduces to neceſlity. 


. and finally it will give reputation to our Cloths) which for 


want. 


| 3+ That.no. Merchant: ſtranger; ſhall be ſufferedto buy any 
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